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RECORDS OF CHARITY. 

Charity workers are beginning to appreciate that they are collect- 
ing from day to day much material of value to the social student, and 
that they are not fulfilling their whole duty as custodians of it unless 
they make it available for legitimate purposes of research. They are 
also becoming convinced that in their daily work with individual 
families it is an advantage to have for a background the accumu- 
lated experience of other workers in the same problems. 

As a help toward putting these theories into practice, the New York 
Charity Organization Society has recently installed a card catalogue 
of all the families coming under the care of the society during the 
course of the year. These cards do not in any way take the place of 
the detailed " case record " which is used in the treatment of the fam- 
ily, but are purely for statistical purposes. The plan is as follows : — 

A card giving the fundamental facts about the composition and 
the circumstances of the family, and what is done for it, is kept on 
file for each case coming under the care of the society. This card is 
partially filled out, as far as is possible at the time, in the district or 
department which has charge of the family, within a few days after 
the case is opened. When the case is closed, the card is completed, 
in the central office, from the case record. 

The cards are of two colors, white and brown : a white card indicates 
a new case in the current year; a brown card, a recurrent case, — i.e., 
one for which there was a record in the registration bureau prior to 
the beginning of the current year. 

There are also two files, in each of which are both white and 
brown cards: one file is of cases which have been closed since the 
beginning of the current year; the other is of current cases. Cards 
in both files are arranged alphabetically, by the family name. 

Both white and brown cards are numbered consecutively, in two 
series, as they are received in the statistical bureau. On any day 
the last number used on the white cards indicates the total number 
of new cases in care during the year, and the last number on the brown 
cards the total number of recurrent cases. 

There are tabs along the upper edge of the card indicating the dis- 
trict or department in which the case is cared for. By colored clips, 
placed on the upper right-hand side of the card, the following facts 
are indicated: — 

1. A widow, a widower, or a deserted family. 

2. That there was serious illness (other than tuberculosis) in the 
family at time of application. 
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3. That there was a case of tuberculosis in the family. 

4. That the natural wage-earner is incapacitated by old age. 

5. That the head of the family is foreign-born, and has been in the 
United States less than five years, or that he has been in New York 
City less than five years. 

6. That the family is receiving a pension through the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, "pension" being defined as a fixed sum provided 
for a term of at least three months, to supplement the family income. 

This category can be added to or modified from time to time, as 
conditions indicate. 

It is proposed also to indicate on large maps of the city the block 
in which each family is living when it applies for help. In the course 
of time these maps will doubtless reflect many changes in the character 
of certain localities, and they will serve a practical purpose to the 
society in planning for the work of the district offices. 

By this system it is possible, on any day, by a very little work, 
to get at : — 

1. The total number of new and of recurrent cases which have been 
under care since the first of the year. 

2. How these cases are distributed among the districts of the so- 
ciety. 

3. Where they live in the city. 

4. The number and proportion of consumptives, widows, deserted 
families, and other special classes. 

With somewhat more labor, but still comparatively little, it is 
possible to make more complicated summaries of the work being 
done; and there are almost unlimited possibilities in analyzing the 
year's work, from various points of view. 

The principal objects aimed at in planning this system have been : — 

1. To provide for statistics which will represent the amount and 
variety of work done by the society during the year more graphically 
than do any now available. 

2. To centralize certain information about the current work, hith- 
erto scattered among districts and departments, making it available 
for reference at any moment. 

3. To watch, more closely than has hitherto been possible, tenden- 
cies in methods of treatment and in the characteristics of that part 
of the dependent population which comes under the care of the so- 
ciety, with reference, for example, to changes in its national composi- 
tion and in the circumstances which bring it to dependency; inci- 
dentally, also, to keep track of changes in the economic character 
of localities. 
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4. To encourage a wider use of the material at hand in the ease 
records of the society by putting ourselves in a position to suggest 
definite studies which seem particularly urgent and most promising 
of practical value (e.g., of a special class of cases or of the results 
obtained by following a certain policy), and at the same time to fur- 
nish a substantial basis for the beginning of such studies. 

A system similar to this was put into operation by the United 
Hebrew Charities in October, 1904. It is much desired that all 
charitable organizations in the country should adopt the plan as soon 
as possible, and that eventually all should use a uniform card, in order 
that results may be comparable. 

Lilian Brandt. 



CONSUMERS' SOCIETIES IN GERMANY. 

The German Consumers' Society, similar to its English prototype, 
the Co-operative Society, only began to thrive after legislation had 
succeeded in protecting it against its foes from within and without. 
The first law of that nature was the one of 1868 giving the societies 
the right to sue and be sued; the second one, the law of 1889, recog- 
nizing societies with "Limited Liability." Another stimulating fac- 
tor was the change of attitude in the early nineties toward the Con- 
sumers' Societies movement. Still remembering Lassalle's teachings, 
the workingmen had until then stood sullenly aloof, but now began 
to flock in ever-increasing numbers to the consumers' societies, recog- 
nizing their great economic and social value. 

The percentage of workingmen members has risen from 42.6 in 
1889 to 72.9 per cent, in 1903. The rapid development in number 
and membership of the German consumers' societies may be seen 
from the table below: — 





Year. 


Number of Societies. 


Membership. 


1864 . . . 




38 


7,709 


1875 . . . 




179 


98,055 


1885 . . . 




162 


120,150 


1895 . . . 




460 


292,077 


1900 . . . 




568 


522,116 


1901 . . . 




638 


630,785 


1902 . . . 




835 


781,637 


1903 . . . 




878 


821,089 



